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NOTES AND REVIEWS 



The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School . By Chen 
Huan-Chang, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University, 
Longman’s Green & Co., Agents, 1911. 2 vols. Pp. xv., 
756. Price $5.00. 

This is a careful study by a trained and reverent Chinese 
scholar of the economic principles expounded by Confucius by 
his chief disciples in successive dynasties, and by leaders of other 
Chinese schools. That it is a very valuable contribution to the 
Western literature dealing with Chinese thought goes without 
saying. Dr. Chen had attained the Metropolitan degree in 1904 
before coming to Columbia University. He had absorbed the 
Chinese classics from his very youth. In this country he became 
familiar with Western methods of investigation and presentation, 
so that his exhaustive study combines those two desired features, 
an exceptionally wide knowledge of the Chinese literature and a 
modem matter of treatment. 

Dr. Chen has arranged his material by topics. The two vol- 
umes are divided into five parts — introduction, consumption, 
production, public finance, conclusion — and these, in turn, into 
nine books of thirty-five chapters. The volumes are full of meat 
for the student of ancient China. From time to time the author 
cites more recent conditions for purposes of comparison. Two 
difficulties naturally confront one who would make a study of 
this nature: to read into the succinct and at times cryptic utter- 
ances of the sages far more than was ever intended, and also to 
ascribe to ancient conditions features derived from later history. 
If Dr. Chen has fallen into error at times there is much to excuse 
him. He has made available for Western scholars a great amount 
of information hitherto inaccessible, and for this he is entitled to 
hearty thanks. 

The following interesting summary of the present attitude of 
South Americans towards the Monroe Doctrine comes from a 
citizen of the United States, now residing in Chile, who is in par- 
ticularly close touch with the public sentiment of that country. — 
[Ed.] 
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The name “ Monroe Doctrine” should be abandoned. I do not 
mean by this a complete abolishment of the principles involved, 
but a change, subtle and deceptive if you like, so as to remove the 
hatred for “Monroeism” which has become so firmly implanted 
in all South America. It cannot be denied that a definition of 
the Monroe Doctrine today is difficult on account of the many 
interpretations given it by the several administrations. In Chile 
it covers the Baltimore trouble and the Alsop Case, both of which 
are very sore spots in the heart of the Chilean, and which do not 
seem to heal appreciably with time. The South American is so 
prejudiced against the “yanqui” that he actually carries it into 
business, and consequently the Monroe Doctrine has a strong 
indirect counter influence on our trade relations with him. 

If our Department of State would formulate a consistent foreign 
policy making a distinction between Mexico and Central America, 
and South America, dropping the name Monroe Doctrine, the 
effect would be greatly beneficial. The stable South American 
republics object strongly to being classified with the turbulent 
countries of the north. The unfortunate Mexican trouble has 
aroused the latent antagonism of the South American, and each 
republic imagines itself threatened with invasion by the Ameri- 
cans, and instinctively places the blame on the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is a pity that just when semi confidence in the foreign policy 
of the States seemed about to establish itself in South America, 
it is given such a severe blow. The news that the intermediation 
of the A.B.C. has been accepted by the White House, has had a 
very good effect on public sentiment. 

I do not think that Chile would join with the United States 
in any guarantee for the Monroe Doctrine, but on a different 
basis to be determined by conference, I feel sure an arrangement 
could be effected. 

The exclusion of European military powers from conquest in 
this hemisphere has little influence, as the South American does 
not believe it will happen in any event. 

No agreement preventing acquisition of territory by one South 
American republic from another would be considered until all 
the boundary disputes are settled, which is a difficult matter. 
The word of the United States that they would refrain from con- 
quest would have great influence. As regards policing, the South 
American does not want it and energetically resents the idea, 
believing himself perfectly able to run his own affairs, and con- 
siders the idea as unwarranted intrusion. 
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I believe however, that if the United States would make a 
proposition to A.B.C., stating that it will refrain from conquest 
of territory in this hemisphere, and requesting cooperation in the 
matter of policing and settling boundary disputes, the agreement 
would be accepted. It is rather a one-sided proposition, but it 
would at once restore confidence in our Government, and would 
shut the mouths of paid agitators like Manuel Ugarte who are 
constantly “warning” the people against having confidence in 
the “great despot of the north.” My experience has been that 
the two European powers with greatest interests here, never lose 
an opportunity to get in a blow at us and our methods. 
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